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BROCADES IN THE MUSEUM EXTENSION EXHIBITS 

Few forms of art are more filled with the romantic suggestion 
of history than are old brocades. The suggestion is always by 
innuendo and always in terms of beauty. It is as though the 
weaver had told a parable, pleasant in itself and bearing a hid- 
den meaning. A few yards of wall in the Textile Room of the 
Museum tells much of the history of the Western World — some- 
times speaking of Christian saints among the peoples of Egypt, 
sometimes of caravans from Cathay transporting the luxuries of 
civilization for the chivalry of semi-barbarous Europe, again 
of the magnificent burghers of Italy or the wanton courts of the 
Old Regime. 

The rarest of these stuffs are too precious to risk out of the 
Museum; but the Department of Education possesses some 
fragments, supplemented by skillfully handwoven copies, which 
may be sent out to interest the visitors to public libraries or 
give actuality to history in the public schools. Of the recent 
accession, the most interesting are copies of medieval fabrics. 

A reproduction of a brocade in the Bargello, Florence, at- 
tributed to the sixth century, shows finely patterned birds with 
lions' heads in a framework of tangent circles, old gold and green 
on a violet ground, quite characteristic of the Persian stuffs sold 
in the semi-Oriental Byzantium of the days of Justinian. From 
this we may take our start, and any sixth grade child may read 
in the next fabric the dependence of Europe on Byzantium. 
This is a superb textile of crimson and gold, conventional 
eagles with heads and feet brocaded in gold thread, enframed 
in a pattern of tangent circles like that of the first silk. It is 
from an Italian original of about the thirteenth century. 1 
The schoolboy finds the same framework of circles, the same 
little binding circles at the touching points, the same kind of 
linear conventional rendering of the birds (though the sixth 
grade boy does not call it that) the same use of gold thread. 
Further, he can picture the splendor of a medieval dais cano- 
pied with such fabric for the lord and lady of some northern 
castle; for the child is familiar with the inhabitants of castles, 

iThe original is in the possession of G. Lisio, Florence, manufacturer of the silk. A frag- 
ment of exactly the same design in the Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, is labeled as Italian 
(perhaps from Lucca) of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, while Alan Cole places it in the 
twelfth or early thirteenth. Most of the design is purely Byzantine, but the quatrefoil in this 
fabric, though having Byzantine precedent, is Gothic in character. 
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and chivalric trappery fits readily into the imagination fed with 
stories of ancient romance. He needs but a suggestion to add 
the itinerant merchant; and, led by questions from the teacher, 
he figures the advantage to the Italian weavers of copying in 
Italy goods that would otherwise have to be bought in the 
Orient, with risk of storms and pirates at sea. (See page m.) 

One small sixteenth century example of original Persian 
cloth of silver, brocaded with many-colored flowers, fit for 
Guinevere's mantle when she goes a-maying with her court, 
drives home the lesson of the importance of Oriental trade in 
the development of Europe. (Seepage in.) A bit of manuscript 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century sent to a classroom 
with the brocades, a commentary on Justinian's codification 
of Roman law, though hardly decipherable to the schoolboy, 
aids the notion that Europe found in Byzantium a repository of 
classical learning as well as a market for the wealth of the East. 

The Bargello furnishes the original for another rich textile — 
a brocade of large conventional flowers in red, blue, and green 
on a yellow ground. Each flower shows in its center the likeness 
of the coat of arms of the great Medici family of Florentine 
bankers, a gold circle bearing seven red balls. The opulence of 
this fabric makes visible the magnificence of the Italian bour- 
geoisie at a time when England and France were at the mercy 
of warring barons. 

A gorgeous silk of conventionalized pinks, with the blue corn- 
flowers brocaded on each petal, reproduced from a sixteenth 
century Italian original, recalls a pattern which was favorite 
in Asia Minor and then in Italy, and establishes the students' 
sense of the lure of the Orient for the peoples who were seek- 
ing a less costly route to the markets of the East. 

Another group of silks is reproduced from fabrics represented 
in early Italian paintings. As it is not certain that the paintings 
always represented actual fabrics, these silks are shown for their 
beauty rather than for their documentary value. There is one 
of small flowers, lilac, silver, and gold, scattered over a creamy 
white silk, copied from the mantle worn by the artist Cimabue 
as he is represented in a fourteenth century fresco in the 
Spanish Chapel, Florence. Of such stuffs may have been the 
garments of the young people who gathered at the Villa Pal- 
mieri, among the olive groves of the Fiesole hillsides, during the 
plague of 1348, as told by Bocaccio in his Decameron. 
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Another silk, taken from the mantle of Mercury in Botti- 
celli's Spring, shows flames brocaded in gold on a red ground, a 
pattern seen also in Fra Angelico's paintings, where it signi- 
fies the Holy Spirit. A third is reproduced from the robe of 
Flora in the same painting by Botticelli. It is a fanciful fabric, 
a pale ground covered, with unusual irregularity, by scattered 
flowers of many colors, more naturalistic than one is apt to find 
in silks of the period and giving an effect of ecstatic spring 
mood. The abounding imagination of the Italian painters of the 
fifteenth century, interpreted by the weaver, furnishes a store 
of astonishing beauty, delightful for its own sake and interpre- 
tative of the Italy of five hundred years ago. r. h. 

THE REAL SPIRIT OF MUSEUM MEMBERSHIP 

Evidence of the growing appreciation of Museum activities is 
seen in the desire of members to give more freely rather than 
to ask greater returns for dues paid. An example of this is found 
in a letter received recently from a member who is entitled to 
the special reduced rate granted to certain professional workers. 
The writer says in part: 

"We appreciate very greatly the work which the Museum is 
doing and the whole family profits much from its various activi- 
ties. Now that my personal financial conditions are beginning to 
pick up after the war, I shall be glad if you will have me entered 
as a regular annual member, and I enclose herewith check to this 
end." 
Such letters are particularly gratifying this year for the 
Museum's entire income available for operating expense does 
not meet the budget, and a deficit can be avoided only by a 
material increase in membership. None of the Museum income 
is derived from taxation or from other public purse, its only 
source being from trusts created by private donors, from special 
gifts, and from membership dues. 

Our aim is to render the greatest service possible to the people 
of Cleveland and to make this service available to the greatest 
number. The advantages are all free to the public, although cer- 
tain privileges are accorded members. In approaching pro- 
spective members, it is our hope that they will not regard these 
privileges as the real incentive for taking membership but 
rather that they will have an unselfish desire to assist the 
Museum and its work. The person who becomes a member 
because he believes in the aims of the Museum, and like the one 
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REPRODUCTION OF XIII CENTURY ITALIAN BROCADE 
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XVI CENTURY PERSIAN BROCADE 
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